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Specialization: 


Its Advantages and Disadvantages 


By Richard Holland Johnston, Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 





Many things not thought of by our fore- 
fathers have resulted from the inversion of 
thought and action due to the spread of de- 
mocracy. Purely external authority, in po- 
litical life gave place to the consent of the 
governed, in religion grew into freedom of 
thought and action, and education spread 
until there was no longer the isolated Plato, 
Socrates or Cicero standing far above the 
people of their time. 


It may be said to be generally true, both 
in England and on the continent, that, in 
matters of education, professional training 
is invariably superinduced upon a general 
education in the humanities, a point of view 


which is being reflected among the Amer- 
ican schools by the demands for the Bache- 
lor’s degree in arts as a requirement for 
matriculation into the professional schools. 
With this particular phase of the movement, 
except as in a sense it relates to special col- 
lections of books, we are not as much con- 
cerned as with the coordinated movement 
in manufactures, and distribution, which 
have gone to such great lengths in this coun- 
try as compared with almost any other 
country in the world. 

The specialization in which we, as an asso- 
ciation, are for the most part interested is 
the specialization made necessary by the 


*Other papers and reports presented at the Annual Meeting will appear in subsequent numbers. 
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marvelous inventions that have character- 
ized the nineteenth century and which have 
cleaved former units of manufacture and or- 
ganization into groups of specialized activi- 
ties. These inventions were, of course, one 
of the fruits of the liberation of people from 
the trammels of external authority and have 
naturally gone to their greatest lengths in 
our own country. The confines, not only of 
knowledge but of practical service, have ex- 
tended beyond the limits of capacity of the 
former single man or organization of men. 


Professions have sprung up and have di- 
vided and subdivided. Tubal-Cain is not 
only the father of the blacksmiths but of all 
workers in brass and iron. 


From the original rude club for ball play- 
ers has been evolved the bat, the cricket 
club, the tennis racquet, the lacrosse stick, 
and the mysterious family of niblics, cleeks, 
drivers and putters, which are bagged in 
the game of golf. Only those trades which 
have been unaffected by inventions and in- 
novations have remained as they were for 
any considerable length of time. A brick 
wall, for instance, is made today much in 
the same way as it was made two hundred 
years ago. Some of us can still remember 
when each town had its own artisans, each 
laboriously and with wasted energy doing 
those things which are now being done by 
scores of producers in large corporations. 
We cannot remember but we know that 
further back the individual family provided 
for practically all its own necessities. 


It is not long since the manufacturer en- 
deavored to add as many new branches as 
possible so that his plant might cover a 
larger field, it being the idea that in case of 
a temporary falling off in demand for one 
kind of production the establishment as a 
whole might be balanced by the demands 
for other products. But it soon became evi- 
dent that, with the rapid improvements, de- 
signs became obsolete and fixtures and parts 
representing a large investment of money 
had to be consigned to the scrap-heap. The 
manufacturer nuw selects some one article 
or product for which he sees a heavy or a 
constant demand and devotes his entire 
capital, energy and ability to this one pro- 
duction. Edison’s first lamp was produced 
to sell at $3.00, the cost of nearly a dozen 
much superior lamps as manufactured to- 
day. The dollar watch is abroad in the land. 
It is therefore clear that in manufacturing 
the secret of success lies in specialization. 


But the tendency toward specialization is 
not confined to manufacture. We see it in 
the passing of the family doctor; we see it 
in the numerous lines into which the legal 
profession has been swept; we see it in the 
various branches of the engineering profes- 
sion. Since the technical schools of agri- 
culture have been established we find spe- 
cialists in stock and even in particular 
kinds of grain. 


Herbert Spencer defines evolution as “A 
change from an indefinite incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity 
through continuous differentiations and in- 
tegrations.” Specialization is an inviolable 
law of nature. No man can evade it in all 
particulars. 


The natural result of this specialization 
is the problem of the preparation for and as- 
sistance in these diversified lines of endeav- 
or. It is not long since President Butler, of 
Columbia University, startled the educa- 
tional world by suggesting that the general 
college course should end with the second 
year and that the two upper years should 
be devoted to the training of the student for 
what he expected to be in life. Were we 
able to live several lives we could devote 
one to a classical education, another to a sci- 
entific education, and so on, but desirable as 
a four years’ course in Greek or geology 
might be in the process of education, how- 
ever far a broad foundation may enable the 
individual to excell, it still remains true that 
the four years’ course in Greek will not fit 
the engineer for building a bridge as well 
as four months of practical work in his 
school of engineering. It is not long ago 
that the average college professor consid- 
ered that the general college course of those 
days was the proper fitting for any vocation 
in life, that the general training secured 
through the acquisition of any or all of the 
course was the thing of value he would 
carry out with him into the world. The 
first change in the old premise of educa- 
tion, that is, that the student would not ex- 
pect to make any practical use of the 
knowledge he acquired in college, came with 
the introduction of specialization in modern 
languages. And it is safe to say that the 
once prevalent belief in late specialization 
on a broad educational foundation must be 
considerably qualified, at least until the 
present specialization in life activities has 
been redeemed from the disproportionate 
valuation of performance, or achievement in 
supplying the means and social mechanism 
of well being, as distinct from the fruition 
of human living and character into the more 
and more nearly perfect flower. For if one 
is to accomplish the most in life under the 
conditions imposed by the present emphasis 
on production, at the expense of enjoyment 
and realization, specialization must begin 
early. Leonardo da: Vinci has been spoken 
of as the last European to take all knowl- 
edge for his provinee. As compared with 
that what eminent musician, for instance, 
has there been who did not begin his musical 
training in childhood? What if the great 
artists are pervaded by temperament? Is 
not the artistic skill attained at the ex- 
pense of other excellencies worth the cost 
to the world in general? Would the artist 
have been more useful to the world had 
part of his skill been exchanged for some 
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Greek or geology? From the point of view 
of culture it would be desirable for the mer- 
chant to send his boy through college before 
putting him at a desk in his business. Bu 
it is a question whether it is fair to the boy 
to delay his start in establishing himself in 
those activities concerning which his gen- 
eration will judge his success or failure. 
It may, when the United States has mode- 
rated its rate of progress and is less in a 
hurry, again become generally desirable. 
But, for the time being, it is questionable 
heroics to hold back the individual from the 
earliest practicable specialization. We would 
not attempt to take the position that this 
condition of affairs is to be commended as 
one that should remain permanent. It re- 
mains true that in the long run what tends 
to the moral and cultural improvement of 
the individual is what is most desirable to 
the nation as a whole, but so long as our 
people are dividing and subdividing the old- 
er established units of manufacture and pro- 
fessional interest, so long as manufacturers 
as a class are scrapping machinery and 
methods almost daily the necessity stands 
for an early insight into, and acquaintance 
with, the problems of business upon the part 
of those people who expect to administer 
affairs. In due time the more leisurely 
methods will follow on the natural reaction 
against the constant alterations in our 
methods—the manufacture of the bicycle be- 
came standard after many years of experi- 
mentation—and greater opportunities will 
be afforded for the securing of a broad cul- 
tural basis before specialization begins. 


But the specialization of industry, manu- 
facture and transportation widens. the 
sphere of knowledge and multiplies the 
need for special sources of information. It 
is now quite impossible for even the largest 
library to contain all books on all subjects 
or to furnish full information on special 
subjects. There has sprung up, in associa- 
tion with business houses, a form of service 
which, because of some similarity to the li- 
brary movement in its use of books, has 
been termed for want of a better name spe- 
cial library service. It lacks much of the 
scholarliness, and especially the leisurelli- 
ness, of the ordinary use of books, but it 
places great stress on current information, 
using individual authorities and experts in 
much the same way as the library uses 
printed information. Its main function is 
to secure at any given moment in compact 
form the latest information on the most 
minute point required by the business in- 
terest and its problem is to find and adont 
the means by which the end may be ob- 
tained. It is not sufficient to place before 
the merchant or the factory expert the 
books in which the information may be 
found. This information must be drafted 
off, evaluated and in a sense the thinking 
done for the executive up to the point where 
his action is necessary. It is hardly neces- 


sary to point out how far the general I- 
brary falls short of this service. 


For example, the financial house is ap- 
proached for the floating of a loan for a 
railway system. It is not sufficient for that 
house to have placed before it the last print- 
ed report and “all the literature on the sub- 
ject.” It is necessary that the house should 
know not only the financial condition given 
at the last statement—it must be acquainted 
with present conditions, it must know the 
company’s standing with its territory, 
whether cordial or the reverse, whether the 
natural resources of its territory give prom- 
ise of traffic and if these resources are be- 
ing properly exploited. Again, the chemical 
expert is called upon to pass judgment upon 
the qualities of a certain paper containing 
alum as bearing upon certain uses to which 
the paper is to be put. It is not sufficient 
that books pertaining to the manufacture of 
paper be placed before him. It may be pos- 
sible for this executive to proceed to a large 
library and by dint of digging for days se- 
cure the desired information. But that is 
not his function. The research worker, the 
so-called special librarian, has been at work 
in his place and has in readiness the infor- 
mation he requires. 


We can suppose, however, that one of our 
great libraries employed a staff of consult- 
ing experts, college professors, practical en- 
gineers, transportation experts, and so 
forth. It can readily be seen that with a 
terrific increase in the cost of maintaining 
the library, the financier, technical expert, 
or merchant could obtain without the cost 
of untold hours of investigation ihe particu- 
lar information desired, without the inquirer 
having ever seen or used a book. This 
scheme, because of the possibilities lying in 
a coordinated staff referring one to the 
other and so minimizing the dangers due to 
differentiation in knowledge, would be ideal. 
But because of its practical impossibility on 
account of its cost, there have arisen the 
finance library, the banking library, the in- 
surance library, the railroad library. 


In the nature of things those who have 
taken charge of these so-called libraries 
have not generally been librarians. Their 
title is not always that of librarian. They 
are, on the contrary, men and women who 
have grown up in the business and have de- 
veloped an aptitude for getting together 
quickly and accurately the information de- 
sired by the house. 


Accordingly, certain dangers enter into 
the specialization of their work. Perhaps 
the most striking is the isolation in which 
these specialists stand one to the other. 
There is no clearing house for the exchange 
of their expert knowledge. Much good work 
is done between libraries of somewhat cor- 
related interests but it is desultory and hap- 
hazard. Efforts have been made in certain 
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centers, notably in Boston, to establish a 
bureau of exchange among specialists in dif- 
ferent fields of knowledge. 


But perhaps the most injurious effect of 
this isolation lies in the lack of perspective 
with which a specialist in any line is liable 
to view his own work. We all remember the 
fable of Aesop of the quarrel of the mem- 
bers of the body as to their relative import- 
ance, but the feet were useless without the 
head. Many large corporations place a 
practical check on this over-specialization 
by the rotation of officials through a series 
of offices, much as the farmers rotate their 
crops. This is due to organization, which 
unfortunately is lacking among the special- 
ized librarians. Over-specialization such as 
given by the Greeks to art tends to the neg- 
lect of other branches of human activity 
without some knowledge of which the spe- 
ciality runs to an unbalanced extreme. It 
creates a tendency to make an occupation 
routine and the workers automatic ma- 
chines. We are also too prone to fall in 
with the current mode of thought in lines 
other than our own, like moles preoccupied 
with our investigations, who lack the in- 
spiring view of nature in its entity. We are 
familiar with the dentist, or the oculist, who 
considers that nine-tenths of the ills of life 
are due to defective teeth or to astigmatic 
vision. 


The subdivision of human activities is 
necessary and inevitable because due to the 
practical recognition of the fact that no 
single human intelligence can compass the 
entire field of knowledge. Human progress 
has been advanced largely through this sub- 
division, but in the process we must watch 
that in gaining depth we do not lose too 
much in breadth; as we delve we must not 
lose the horizon. Concentration, of course, 
implies neglect of things other than our 
specialty. Those faculties which remain 
unused will in the nature of things become 
atrophied. While it is better for the indi- 
vidual to aim at moderate excellence in 
many lines, it is to the benefit of everybody 
else that he should devote himself exclusive- 
ly to one. But while it is true that, in re- 
search in the sciences, the sciences them- 
selves are enriched while the individual in- 
vestigator is impoverished, those whose 
work associates them with business affairs 
must be careful that their special relation 
does not get them out of touch with common 
life. Specialization has, however, within 
itself the germ which will mend these evils. 
The voluntary association of men occupied 
in similar interests already well begun will 
inevitably spread, first, to those interested 
in subjects immediately collateral, until in 
the end we shall have the exchange bureau 
between specialists. 


One of the results of democracy, especia}- 
ly in public affairs, due to the democratic 
theory that one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s, is that the opinion of the expert 


is distrusted. Because a man has been as- 
sociated with the business of transporta- 
tion, his testimony before a legislative com- 
mittee is discounted as biased. If a man 
has been associated with big business, the 
fact tends to disqualify him as a witness. 
How far this is due to the attitude of the 
specialist himself it is not for us to say. 
Possibly the air of superiority assumed by 
some specialists provokes the animosity of 
the layman. But the really great specialist 
is not only wise but humble; not only de- 
lightful in his own field, but kindly in man- 
ner. He is well aware that at best he knows 
but a fraction of his subject. To him truth 
is a globe of which he can see at best but a 
part. He knows that to those who follow 
him, many things that are dark mysteries to 
him will be clear.and plain as the mysteries 
of his forefathers have become clear and 
plain to him. It is not the really great spe- 
cialist who writes the pitiless review, that 
makes the relentless criticism. It is the 
lesser light who does these things in order 
to deflect attention to himself. 


Then, too, the specialist should not claim 
too great authority regarding subjects other 
than his own or even on the bearing of his 
own special subject. Plato illustrates this 
point in the illustration of the pilot. To his 
statement that when one wants to take ship 
for Delos it is necessary to hire not a shoe- 
maker or some other amiable citizen, but a 
pilot, the reply came to him: ‘Most true, 
O Plato; forgive me if I suggest that it is I 
that am going to Delos, and that the neces- 
sity is thereby placed upon me to judge of 
the pilot’s capacity to take me there; that 
I am therefore, by this necessity, constrained 
to seek such evidence as may be convincing 
to my own humble and limited intelligence, 
both, upon the one hand, as to whether the 
pilot is a pilot in truth, and also, upon the 
other, as to whether he intends to take me 
to Delos and to no other place. You will, 
perhaps, remember my cousin who took 
ship, indeed, for Delos, but was landed in 
Crete, and my aunt who, having made a 
similar arrangement, was never landed at 
all. Forgive me, therefore, if, with your 
kind permission, I make a few trifling in- 
quiries, such as in this matter seem to me 
to be necessary, before I go aboard.” 


In that delightful address on “Prestige” 
at the Washington conference a year ago 
from the genial librarian of the Newberry 
library a sentence occurred which gives our 
association cause for thought: “To the 
college and university libraries much has 
been given in the way of rich collections of 
literary and scientific material, and I for one 
think we have the right to expect much from 
them in the way of leadership in fields pe- 
culiarly theirs.” The special librarian may 
not have a rich collection. He may even be 
dependent upon collections other than his 
own. But have we not a right to expect 
from his facility in the search for special in- 
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formation something more in the way of 
leadership than the members of our associa- 
tion have yet attained? 

As a large number of our more active 
members have found it impossible to attend 
this conference our program consists rath- 
er of set papers than of discussion prompt- 


ing talks, but it is our hope that our friends 
on the Pacific coast will obtain some idea 
of the aims and aspirations of the members 
of the organization and that we may obtain 
from our western friends some assistance in 
the solution of the problems now confront- 
ing us. 





Some Administrative Problems of Special 
Librarians 
By Andrew Linn Bostwick, Municipal Reference Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 





It is an accepted fact, I believe, with all 
of us that there are fundamental differences 
between the general and the special library. 
We know that the special library, with its 
restricted scope and limited patronage, is 
called upon to work in a special way and 
with tools which as far as the general li- 
brary is concerned, may be of little value. 
It naturally follows that in the actual ad- 
ministration of such a library certain spe- 
cial problems are likely to confront us— 
problems which are peculiar to our particu- 
lar class of institution, and which may not 
appear at all in general library administra- 
tion. I shall consider some of the most im- 
portant of these problems today. 

One situation with which I think most of 
us have to contend is brought about by the 
fact that we are obliged to perform a great 
deal of the purely routine work from which 
the general librarian is relieved. In a spe- 
cial library there is no well-defined line of 
demarcation between administrative and 
routine duties. An underlying cause of this 
is the relatively small size, and small corps 
of assistants, in the case of the special li- 
brary. The head of a large public library 
need not concern himself with anything but 
the larger problems connected with its work 
and its general policy. He has a staff of as- 
sistants to perform routine work. His only 
interest in routine work lies in its bearing 
toward the bigger questions. The head of a 
special library may have only two or three 
persons to help him; the result is that he 
must at times be ready to do a little of 
everything, from outlining policies and 
schemes of work, down to stamping en- 
velopes. In my own case, I may say that I 
sometimes have had to do practically all the 
work on a report, from the compilation of 
the material down to the mailing out of the 
completed copies. 

This is an unfortunate state of affairs, be- 
cause we all know that special libraries 
cover important fields, and often exert very 


powerful influences. A municipal or legis- 
lative library has its part in forming the 
very laws that govern a city or a state. 
There is no doubt that the librarian should 
be left free from all routine duties, that he 
may the more adequately and efficiently plan 
investigations and attend to creative work. 
The difficulty seems to be that a special 
library by its very nature covers a limited, 
an intensive field of activity and caters 
therefore to a limited and special class of 
patrons. It naturally follows that the special 
library is generally small, as far as the ac- 
tual quantity of work performed is con- 
cerned—compared with the general library. 
What we do must be done with the greatest , 
care and with the utmost regard for detail— 


but our small clientele hampers us when we _ 


begin to have hopes of increasing our size 
and our staff of assistants. In short, this 
problem is purely one of size. We are likely 
to remain small, and granting this, small 
staffs make a combination of administrative 
and routine duties imperative. It is, of 
course, quite possible that the time will 
come when augmented interest in, and use 
of, special libraries, with a resultant increase 
in financial support, will solve the question 
in many cases. 

The Municipal reference library of Mil- 
waukee, to which I shall make several refer- 
ences, has an organization of its staff that 
seems to me excellent for a small special 
library. The librarian is the director of 
policy, the link between library and city 
official; he has his own office, removed from 
the library proper. The first assistant is 
the cataloger, who appears also to have 
direct charge of the library collection, and . 
to perform work of investigation under the 
librarian’s direction. The second assistant 
is the stenographer, who also does the ele- 
mentary routine work. 

Special libraries are often branches of 
large public libraries. This arrangement 
offers a partial solution of our problem, be- 
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cause the staff of the “parent” institution can 
perform such work as cataloging, pasting, 
checking of periodicals, soliciting donations, 
and the like. Several municipal reference 
libraries, the most recent cases being New 
York and Chicago, have taken this course, 
with apparent increase in efficiency. 

A second difficulty which confronts spe- 
cial librarians lies in the selection of mate- 
rial. In this case, also, limited size and 
limited funds play their part. The special 
library should have as one of its chief assets 
every facility for up-to-date, quick service. 
In municipal reference work, the branch 
with which I am most familiar, data on a 
given subject compiled in 1912 will not do 
where a compilation along the same lines 
has been made in 1915. Municipal problems 
are developing too quickly for old material 
to be of anything but historical importance. 
Then, in addition to this, the special library 
must at all times subscribe to a policy of 
preparedness. We must anticipate the 
wants of our patrons if we possibly can. We 
must have at least something on all sub- 
jects within the scope of our activity, and 
if we are doing our work really well, we will 
have everything. Quick service is essen- 
tial. On the other hand, we cannot maintain 
large reference libraries—size, space and 
funds do not permit this. We must add to 
our collections the things that count, and 
reject matter that is likely to clog our files 
and burden our shelves. How are we to meet 
this situation? How shall our small col- 
lections be maintained at the highest point 
of efficiency? 

As has been stated before, special libraries 
cover live, developing fields of endeavor. 
State and municipal legislation, business and 
finance, public utilities—questions relating 
to these subjects are questions of today and 
tomorrow. The successful merchant, in pur- 
chasing his stock, keeps always in touch 
with present conditions affecting his busi- 
ness, and particularly local conditions. He 
learns that circumstances make it likely that 
certain articles will soon be in universal de- 
mand, and, more to the point, that this de- 
mand will almost surely arise in his own 
town, with certain local modifications. He 
learns this because he has kept in touch 
with affairs in his sphere of activity. He 
is enabled to prepare himself for the future. 

The special librarian should follow pre- 
cisely the same procedure. Consider again 
a simple example from my own field, that 
of municipal reference. 

No question has risen more rapidly to im- 
portance in municipal affairs than the regu- 
lation of the jitney omnibus. The municipal 
librarian, if he keeps thoroughly posted on 
current city problems, through regular per- 
usal of the daily press, municipal periodi- 
cals, and so on, quickly realizes that his own 
city is destined to have its jitney problem. 
If he is alert enough he will have come to 
this conclusion at the very inception of the 
jitney movement. He begins to specialize 


on jitney data. 
he is prepared. 

Further than this the special librarian 
must go. He must know his local conditions 
thoroughly, and be aware of all movements 
on foot that relate to his work. In order to 
do this he must keep in touch with the 
classes of people that make use of his re- 
sources, and learn their wants and their 
views. Mr. Tiefenthaler, of the Milwaukee 
Municipal reference library, tells me that 
he constantly pursues a policy of this sort. 
He regularly consults his city officials and 
others interested in municipal affairs. In 
this way he is enabled to direct the selection 
of material in an efficient way. My own 
experience has been similar. A system of 
personal relationship is essential. 

I think all of us will agree that the spe- 
cial librarian has problems in connection 
with cataloging. The special library should 
be equipped with a catalog, in which analy- 
tical work has been carried to the utmost. 
This is reasonable, because we work inten- 
sively—we cover a limited ground, but we 
work over that ground thoroughly, with ref- 
erence even to its most minute subdivisions. 
We must be prepared to furnish information, 
not only on the general aspect of a question, 
but also on some particular phase of it. The 
printed literature on such subjects is very 
likely to be scanty. It is plain that a most 
exhaustive cataloging scheme is necessary 
to make such material easily available. 

On the other hand, as I have tried to bring 
out, special library collections, related as 
they are to live, developing questions, are 
in constant need of revision. A great deal 
of our material is ephemeral, because it is 
from time to time replaced by something 
else of exactly the same nature that is more 
up-to-date. This is especially true in the 
case of clippings from newspapers and mag- 
azines. In evolving a system of cataloging 
for a special library, we have to keep this 
fact in mind. In addition to this the libra- 
rian must decide what to catalog and what 
not to catalog. If all pamphlets and clip- 
pings, including ephemeral material, are 
cataloged, the above mentioned problem be- 
comes acute; if such material is not cata- 
loged, it may not thoroughly serve its pur- 
pose. Whatever is the system adopted, it 
should be thorough, and at the same time 
flexible—there should be provision for easy 
withdrawal of material that is no longer of 
value. 


I may say here that I feel little qualified 
to discuss this question, because I have not 
solved the problem myself. My own library 
is small, and the lack of a complete catalog 
of the sort I have mentioned is not so seri- 
ous a thing as it would be for some of us. 
It seems to me that there should be a thor- 
ough discussion of this subject, to supple- 
ment those that have taken place in the past. 
To me, it is a very important matter. 

Another problem that vexes us is that of 
service. In my opinion, there is no more 


When the demand comes, 
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fundamental difference between the special 
and the general library than in the methods 
by which these two classes of libraries are 
obliged to serve the public, and in the rela- 
tions which they must maintain with their 
patrons. Two years ago, I tried to bring 
out one aspect of this, before this Associa- 
tion, by showing the necessity of close per- 
sonal relations between municipal reference 
librarian and legislator. 

Our problem in service is twofold. In the 
first place, in the actual work we do for the 
public, our methods are far more complex 
than those of the general library. The 
worker in the general reference room is 
given the material relating to his subject, 
and draws therefrom the information he 
seeks. He reads periodical articles, chap- 
ters in books, and perhaps takes out for 
home use some general work on the topic 
he is studying. The duty of the general ref- 
erence assistant ends with the furnishing of 
the original sources of information. We all 
know that the special library cannot stop 
there. We ourselves are obliged in most 
cases to perform for our patrons the work 
that is left to the public, in a general library. 
We ourselves must take these books and 
this miscellaneous material, extract the de- 
sired information, and submit a concise sum- 
mary or report. 

This is largely due to the fact that our 
clientele is composed mainly of busy people 
—specialists. It is also due to the fact, men- 
tioned previously, that our inquiries often 
relate to subjects on which information is 
scattered through numerous books, reports, 
etc.—a little bit in each. Take an example 
once more from my own work; if I am re- 
quested for information concerning ordi- 
nances on a certain subject in ten cities, how 
staggering it will be for my inquirer if I 
present him with ten bulky city codes! We 
must, then, be prepared to draw off the in- 
formation desired from the various original 
sources, and put it into the hands of the 


public in the form most convenient to them. | 


Experience derived from personal relation 
will enable us to do this efficiently. The 
special librarian who expects his patrons to 
do this sort of work themselves will find 
that he is sadly mistaken, and the only users 
of his collection will be trained students. 
The maiter of personal relation between 
librarian and patron constitutes the second 
part of our problem of service. I have 
spoken of this in an earlier part of this 
paper. Mr. Tiefenthaler, of Milwaukee, says 
in this connection in a recent letter: “The 
big problem with us is to be at hand when- 
ever and wherever those facilities which we 
have to offer may be of advantage. This de- 
mands that we be in personal touch with the 
aldermen and the various city officials. This 
requires time and considerable tact.” This 
is a clear expression of the situation, and 
should apply to all special libraries and their 
work. We have a relatively small clientele, 
and most of our patrons are regular in their 


use of our collections. As I have stated be- 
fore, we should keep in touch with these 
people, learn what they want now, and what 
they are likely to want in the future—with 
the view of keeping ourselves prepared and 
our libraries efficient, if for no other pur- 
pose. In municipal reference work I know 
that this personal relationship is necessary 
for another reason. City officials, especially 
legislators, need to be reminded constantly 
that we are here to assist them. Then, ini 
my own work, and I daresay in other 
branches of special library work, these per- 
sonal relationships must be maintained with 
tact, for the suspicion is ever likely to arise 
that we are trying to advocate some particu- 
lar measure or line of activity. A few weeks: 
ago, some civic organization in St. Louis: 
was pointing out the need for legislation: 
on a certain subject, and requested me to 
prepare a brief report on existing laws in 
other cities. When the report was finished, 
this organization asked me to send a copy to 
the city official under whose general juris- 
diction the matter would lie. I did this, with 
a letter to the effect that I was doing it at 
the request of such-and-such an organization. 
Shortly afterward I received a courteous let- 
ter of acknowledgment from the official (he 
happened not to be located in the city hall), 
advising me that the matter was under con- 
sideration, but that he did not know whether 
St. Louis had better adopt such legislation. 
His letter plainly showed me that he thought 
I was “on the stump,” so to speak, for these 
measures. This particular official has not 
been in office long, but this incident shows 
what sometimes may happen. We must 
maintain close relations with our clientele, 
but we must appear under our true colors— 
the colors of the neutral. 

Of course, there are a great many ways 
in which this relationship can be kept up. I 
personally attend meetings of the Board of 
aldermen, keep the board and officials sup- 
plied with material I think will be of interest, 
and keep in touch with people through such 
organizations as the City club, the Civic 
league, and so on. 

I believe all special librarians have more 
or less of a problem in connection with their 
board of directors or their firm—their em- 
ployer. A public library is justified on gen- 
eral grounds. Nobody would seriously deny 
the general utility of a public library. Pub- 
lic libraries are accepted city institutions 
everywhere. Sometimes a short-sighted mu- 
nicipal policy causes reductions in income, 
but never abolition. The case with the spe- 
cial library is different. There are some 
instances, in which there is nothing like an 
acute problem in this connection, yet, after 
all, there is always some demand on the 
part of those in power that the special li- 
brary justify its existence—that it show 
some sort of concrete, tangible profit, even 
in terms of dollars and cents. This is only 
natural, especially in the case of business 
libraries established by men, whose policy 
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is to indulge only in such branches of activ- 
ity as pay. 

In my own case, the problem is a small one, 
comparatively, because mine is a branch 
library, and the same broad policy that gov- 
erns the public library governs its branches, 
also. I mean to say that, in my case, there 
is not the insistent demand that may exist 
in some other instances. If I can show that 
the Municipal reference library is doing good 
work and discharging the functions for 
which it was designed, that it is frequently 
used—that is sufficient. I should, however, 
feel rather uncomfortable if I could not show 
cases in which my library had at least in- 
directly saved the taxpayers money. 

How are we to demonstrate the fact that 
our libraries are paying investments? We 
have to bear in mind that the financial bene- 
fits due to us are indirect. A business li- 
brary may increase the efficiency of em- 
ployes to a large degree; a city planning 
library may have its part toward the health, 
comfort and financial betterment of thou- 
sands of citizens; a legislative library may 
have its part toward the framing of laws 
that will result in thousands of dollars sav- 
ing to the people of a commonwealth. 

We have got to show our employers, our 
boards, that while the results of our work 
result in financial or other benefit, this bene- 
fit is of an indirect sort. It should not be 
hard to do this in an age when city plan- 
ning, social welfare and similar movements 
are being looked upon with so much favor 
by municipalities and by the public in gen- 
eral. Such movements result in benefits 
that are indirect; people are beginning to 
realize that economies of this sort are not 
to be regarded lightly. If then, we bear in 
mind the exact way in which a special li- 


brary justifies its existence, there should be 
little difficulty in convincing the most hard- 
headed employer. 

In connection with board problems, I must 
not forget to mention the special problems 
with which a legislative or municipal refer- 
ence librarian may have to contend. Li- 
braries of this sort, if they are directly sub- 
ject to the city or state authorities, are in 
constant danger. The conscientious libra- 
rian may at any time be beset with troubles, 
for reasons most obvious. It seems to me 
that the best solution of this matter is to 
have the library controlled by a special 
board of a non-political nature. This is the 
actual practice in many cases. In recent 
years,’ one municipal reference library has 
been abolished for political reasons, and one 
of our leading state bureaus has barely 
escaped a similar fate, even though its rela- 
tion to the state government appeared to 
be of such a character as to make it fairly 
safe from attacks. 

In conclusion, let me say that I feel that 
my remarks contain little that is new. I 
have endeavored to sum up a few of our 
most important problems, and in so doing 
have tried to show that these problems arise 
out of the difference between special and 
general libraries. Most of my examples ap- 
ply to municipal reference work, because 
that is the particular branch of special li- 
brary activity with which I am familiar. 
The special library movement has increased 
so rapidly in size and importance, and there 
are so many of us entering the field for the 
first time, that it may not have been amiss 
to review old questions, and principles that 
to the veteran are no doubt accepted as 
axioms. 





Suggestions for Making a Business Library Practical 


By W. S. Gifford, Statistician of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York 





The specialized business library is essen- 
tially a product of the twentieth century. 
The rapid growth of large scale production 
and operation and the development of busi- 
ness into more and more of a science has 
created a vigorous demand for what may be 
termed “business text books.’ As a result 
of this demand the present generation has 
seen the rise of a voluminous scientific “lit- 
erature,’ which includes thousands of books, 
by trained students and experts, on every 
phase of the theory, the practice, and the 
experience of modern commerce and _ in- 
dustry. 


The demand of the business man for sci- 
entific information having thus become at 
least partially satisfied, he was confronted 
with the problem of devising ways and 
means for extracting and assimilating what- 
ever there might be of value to his particu- 
lar needs in this mass of data. In seeking 
a solution of this problem, he found that the 
existing medium for the circulation of 
printed intelligence—the public library—was 
not adapted to his purpose, inasmuch as the 
public library is properly designed and con- 
ducted to meet what the public librarian con- 
siders to be the requirements of the com- 
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munity as a whole. In short, he found that, 
although the public library serves its pur- 
pose admirably, justice to the community as 
a whole (in the matter of expense, for ex- 
ample) prevents it even from securing all 
the books—to say nothing of cataloging and 
indexing these books—necessary to fill his 
special wants. Moreover, the public library 
necessarily places restrictions upon the use 
of its volumes, while its mere physical loca- 
tion has generally proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle to its utilization by the busi- 
ness man. Finding the public library inher- 
ently unsuited to his requirements, there- 
fore, the business man has recourse to the 
alternative—the establishment of his own 
means of coilecting and preserving the 
books, pamphlets and periodicals which he 
considers helpful in increasing the efficiency 
and public value of his business and in pro- 
moting the welfare of his employes. 

It is easily conceivable that the method 
of reaching this “consummation devoutly to 
be wished” may logically vary in accordance 
with the size, the complexity and the par- 
ticular requirements of the individual or- 
ganization or institution. In certain cases, 
the best results might be secured by entrust- 
ing the library function to a filing depart- 
ment responsible for the preservation of all 
records of the particular business, or to an 
information department, the duty of which 
is to collect all internal and external in- 
formation bearing upon the conduct of the 
business. But in an organization of any 
size, such a subordination of the library 
function is generally impracticable, for it 
is soon found that a differentiation between 
the various kinds of information is neces- 
sary and that the library function is of suffi- 
cient importance to be independent of all 
influences which might prejudice its effect- 
iveness. Hence, the specialized business li- 
brary has generally retained a distinct iden- 
tity in our commercial and industrial life. 

I feel that I must offer an apology for 
this exceedingly elementary outline of the 
raison d’etre of the business library. I give 
it only because I think that it will serve, not 
only to emphasize the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the public or general library 
and the business or specialized library, but 
also to indicate the meaning which I attach 
to the term “practical.” The business li- 
brary was created to meet special needs, 
and its utility must necessarily depend upon 
the degree of its success in meeting those 
special needs; indeed, the business library 
is “practical” only in so far as it meets such 
needs, and the suggestions in this paper are 
offered as possibly a slight contribution 
towards the solution of the problem of mak- 
ing a business library “practical” in this 
sense. 


First, however, I must call special atten- 
tion to the fact that since there is a wide 
divergence between the requirements of dif- 
ferent business concerns, obviously no uni- 
versal standard method of handling the de- 


tailed work of a business library can be set 
up. Special libraries, to be practical, must 
be special, not only as to substance, but also 
as to the details of organization and of work- 
ing methods. I therefore find myself con- 
fined to generalities, and generalities which 
are usually so self-evident that I hesitate to 
present them, and do so only with the con- 
viction that they constitute a foundation 
upon which a superstructure of detail may 
safely rest. 


Now, asking you to bear in mind the fact 
that these generalities are subject to the 
limitations and deficiencies of all generali- 
ties, I shall proceed to outline my sugges- 
tions. 


1. The first consideration in connection 
with a business library is the determination 
of its scope; i. e., the field of information 
which it is to cover. At first sight it would 
seem that this question is a relatively sim- 
ple one—that the special library of any 
business concern should include all informa- 
tion pertaining to the line of business of that 
concern, and should exclude all other in- 
formation. But a proper solution of the 
question involves a careful consideration of 
a number of other factors. For instance, it 
may be distinctly advantageous to cover in- 
formation pertaining to allied lines of busi- 
ness, while a certain amount of general in- 
formation as to the development of our 
greatest industries is nowadays considered 
practically essential to a business educa- 
tion; and it is certain that any business or- 
ganization may draw profitable lessons from 
the experience of other organizations. More- 
over, the probable future trend and develop- 
ment of the business is a vitally important 
factor to be taken into consideration; in- 
deed, I can easily imagine sudden business 
emergencies, or even business crises, which 
could be met or averted only by the avail- 
ability of the proper data as a result of an 
accurate forecast of future needs. Finally, 
considerable thought must be given to a 
decision as to how far the library should in- 
clude books of a theoretical nature on busi- 
ness administration or on business practice, 
as well as books solely for the business, or 
even the general, education of the employe. 


Now, in any complex business organiza- 
tion the determination of the scope of the 
library should not, and indeed cannot, be 
left to the sole judgment of the librarian. 
No one person can be familiar with the re- 
quirements of any considerable number of 
departments or branches. On the contrary, 
it will be well worth while if the officers or 
the department heads of the organization 
give serious thought to a proper solution 
of this really intricate question. In sug- 
gesting changes in the scope of the library 
to conform to the requirements of the de- 
velopment of the business, the librarian will 
probably have to take the initiative, and, for 
this purpose, will have to keep in touch— 
through periodical conferences or otherwise 
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—with the persons most familiar with the 
work of each department or branch. 

2. The scope of the library having been 
determined, the question of the physical lo- 
cation of the library and its information de- 
mand consideration. Should all library ma- 
terial be centralized in one spot, or is it 
preferable to establish departmental libra- 
ries? The solution of this question—like the 
solution of practically every question—is de- 
pendent upon the special circumstances in 
each case. For example, there are cases, 
in which one branch of an organization— 
say the manufacturing branch—is not in the 
same city, or even the same state, as an- 
other branch—say the _ selling branch. 
Should all library material be concentrated 
at headquarters in such cases? Undoubtedly 
no. But even if all branches of a business 
are under one roof, it is often questionable 
if best results can be secured by centraliza- 
tion, for one or more of the branches will 
often require distinct individual library ma- 
terial which will have to be located so as 
to be the most readily accessible. Thus, the 
legal department may demand the custody 
of all legal documents, while the engineer- 
ing department may similarly demand its 
own special library of technical books. 
Moreover, the further question arises as to 
whether or not, or to what degree, the 
branch libraries should be subordinated to 
a central library. Should the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the branch libraries be 
vested in the central librarian? In how far, 
if at all, should the material in the branch 
libraries be cataloged and indexed in the 
central library? Although no hard and fast 
rule can be established, I believe that it is 
usually inadvisable in this matter to lapse 
into any condition in which the right hand 
does not know what the left hand is doing. 


3. To fulfill its functions adequately, the 
library must receive all new information 
which comes within its scope as soon as this 
information becomes available. To borrow 
a current military phrase, the librarian must 
establish lines of communication; and the 
maintenance of proper lines of communica- 
tion is well-nigh as essential to supplying 
a library as to supplying an army, for other- 
wise the vitality of the library is seriously, 
perhaps fatally, sapped. To see that the 
proper sources of supply are reached is, 
therefore, one of the chief duties of the li- 
brarian. On the other hand, to retain per- 
manently library material, which is of no 
real value to the particular business in ques- 
tion, is almost as serious a defect as to fail 
to secure information of value, for in this 
way the library becomes cumbersome, and 
to that extent impractical. But the decision 
as to what material should be retained and 
what should be rejected requires a high de- 
gree of judgment. Frequently very fine dis- 
tinctions must be drawn, requiring an inti- 
mate knowledge of the business which the 
librarian necessarily cannot possess. For 
best results, it is clear that the decision as 


to such questionable material should be 
made by the officers or department heads 
interested who should co-operate with the 
librarian in this respect. While the libra- 
rian is thus relieved of some responsibility, 
yet he should still be held responsible for 
seeing that this questionable material is 
passed on to the proper officer for final de- 
cision. Incidentally, the librarian should 
also be responsible for calling the attention 
of his superior officer to any divergence from 
the general scope of the library resulting 
from the decision of department heads or 
others as to the information submitted to 
them. But, after all, the measure of re- 
sponsibility vested in the librarian will natu- 
rally vary according to the complexity of 
the organization. 


4. The next point to be considered is the 
method of cataloging and indexing the ma- 
terial which properly belongs within the 
scope of the library. I need not dwell upon 
the importance of this point, for its signifi- 
cance is unmistakable—indeed, it is prob- 
ably the pivotal point upon which the suc- 
cess or failure of the library turns; cer- 
tainly it is the rock of which the pilot of 
the library must constantly beware, for to 
run afoul of it spells disaster. 

As far as mere cataloging, (i. e., except 
cataloging by subject, which I term “index- 
ing”) is concerned, no especial difficulties 
are involved. The necessity for a separate 
record of at least the title, the author (or 
the publisher) and the library number of 
each book or pamphlet is, of course, not 
open to serious question. A minor difficulty 
arises in the case of titles beginning with 
such words as “a,” “an” and “the.” This 
difficulty, however, is naturally inherent to 
general as well as to special libraries, and 
may therefore be disposed of in accordance 
with standard library practice. I mention it 
merely to suggest that the layman should 
not fail to be advised, possibly by a placard 
notice, of the practice adopted. 

The question of cataloging by subject, or 
indexing, however, is extremely delicate. It 
is not sufficient for the librarian or the li- 
brary staff to be able to locate readily spe- 
cific items of information. The library must 
be more than a mere filing department, 
where all information is called for, either 
by telephone or by messenger. A consid- 
erable part of the value of the library con- 
sists in its utility for purposes of personal 
reference; and in devising a system which 
will permit ready reference by any officer 
or employe of the organization, it must con- 
stantly be borne in mind that the people 
who will consult the library will not be 
trained students, accustomed to library work 
and familiar with standard library practice, 
but will generally be business men, who 
have not been initiated into the mysteries 
of catalogs and indices. Therefore, to be 
practical, it is absolutely essential that the 
index be arranged to meet the needs of the 
layman, and no system that does not per- 
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mit intelligent use by the layman, as well 
as by the librarian, should be tolerated. 
The greatest care should be exercised to 
provide an index which will meet the needs 
of the business fully—always with due regard 
to probable future needs. On the other 
hand, however, equal care should be exer- 
cised to see that no unnecessary indexing is 
done, for each unnecessary index is just so 
much dead weight added to the index as a 
whole, increasing its cumbersomeness and 
decreasing its efficiency. For example, sup- 
pose that a book on a subject such as 
“Wages in the textile industry in western 
Australia” comes within the scope of a li- 
brary and is to be indexed for reference 
purposes. Shall it be indexed under the 
general heading of “Wages” or “Textile in- 
dustry” or “Australia” or “Western Aus- 
tralia” or “Australia, Western”? The an- 
swer to this very elementary question is ob- 
vious: If the particular business in ques- 
tion is following, or is particularly interested 
in, information on the textile industry, but 
without regard to the location of the indus- 
try or the wages paid therein, the book will 
be indexed only under “Textile industry”; 
similarly, if the business is particularly in- 
terested in information on wages, without 
regard to industry or place, the book will be 
indexed only under “Wages,” and so on. If 
the information on both wages and the tex- 
tile industry are of special interest to the 
business, then there should be a separate 
reference to the volume under “Wages” and 
under “Textile industry,” and so on. Pos- 
sibly the business is interested in none of 
the subjects mentioned in the title of the 
book, but is particularly interested in the 
question of transportation and the book con- 
tains a chapter on “The effect of railway 
rates on the development of the textile in- 
dustry.”” The book will then be indexed only 
under the proper transportation index. The 
same procedure would hold true if the item 
or items of valuable information in the book 
were not definitely referred to either in the 
title of the book or in the title of its chap- 
ters, and even if the information of interest 
constituted but a single paragraph in a vol- 
ume of a thousand pages. The special inter- 
est of the particular business in question 
must be the sole determining factor in in- 
dexing information in a business library. 
The thoroughness with which the indexing 
is done; that is, the number of headings and 
sub-headings in the subject catalog, will vary 
in degree according to the size, the complex- 
ity and the particular needs of the particular 
organization. In any case, though, the final 
decision on this point will remain largely 
with the librarian, since the amount of in- 
dexing work alone will prevent him from 
seeking advice except in a comparatively 
small proportion of cases. The librarian, 
therefore, must not only exercise a high de- 
gree of judgment, but he must possess an 
intimate knowledge of the important details 
of the business. In this general connection, 


I should like to call attention to one point. 
To index a book from every point of view 
is a large undertaking; in fact, an under- 
taking so large as to be impracticable. I, 
therefore, warn the librarian against at- 
tempting too much. Instead of attempt- 
ing to cover all points of view when 
originally indexing each book, I believe that 
it will prove highly economical to cover, 
originally, merely those points of view, which 
in the best judgment are demanded by pres- 
ent or future needs, and later to reindex to 
cover any originally incidental point or 
points which may assume unforeseen impor- 
tance as the business develops. The labor 
involved in any such reindexing will be 
minimized if the original subject headings 
are so broad that the later headings re- 
quired will really be sub-headings of original 
headings, for in this case only the books 
under the original headings will have to be 
reindexed, and not all the books in the li- 
brary. For example, assuming that the li- 
brary was originally indexed from the point 
of view of wages in general, if the subject 
of wages in the textile industry suddenly 
becomes unexpectedly important, necessitat- 
ing reindexing from that point of view, the 
work of reindexing will involve merely the 
consideration of the books already indexed 
under the general heading of “Wages.” In 
other words, the subject index should be 
what I term “flexible.” 

However, the indexing problem is, as I 
have said, a varying quantity, and the prac- 
tically undivided responsibility for its 
proper solution rests upon the librarian. 

5. A consideration to which but minor 
attention is often given is the arrangement 
of the books on the stacks. In many cases, 
by direct reference to the stacks, the lay- 
man will be able to find a desired book much 
more speedily than by consulting the sub- 
ject index, whereas looking briefly through 
the pages of the books on the shelves is 
often more satisfactory than consulting any 
possible subject catalog. Therefore, not 
only should the subject catalog indicate, 
with as much precision as possible, the lo- 
cation of the books on the stacks, but the 
books should be arranged on the shelves 
by subject (as far as possible) and this ar- 
rangement should be clearly shown, by pla- 
cards or otherwise. Of course, a difficulty 
arises when a single volume contains in- 
formation of value on two or more of the 
subjects shown in the stacks. To meet this 
difficulty, I suggest the adoption of some 
such scheme as this: The placard stating 
the subject heading should include the 
words, “For other information on this sub- 
ject, consult subject catalog”; then, un- 
der each subject heading in the sub- 
ject catalog, the references to the books 
which are on the _ stacks under the 
corresponding headings might even be 
segregated so as to eliminate the neces- 
sity of an examination of references to 
books which have already been examined on 
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the shelves. Moreover, I suggest that con- 
sideration be given to some means of shew- 
ing that a book has been taken from the 
stacks, so that anyone consulting the stacks 
directly will not be misied into believing 
that he has seen ali the books. Finally, I 
think it is well worth considering whether 
pamphlets, and even short magazine articles, 
should not be bound in some inexpensive 
form and put on the stacks with the books, 
for, after all, it is the information itself 
which is the controlling factor, and not the 
physical shape in which the information ap- 
pears. 

6. My closing suggestions deal with meth- 
ods for extending the influence of the busi- 
ness library. It seems to me that the con- 
stant tendency of the library is to lapse into 
a more or less quiescent state. As a matter 
of fact, there is no reason why the library, 
if conducted under the proper auspices, can- 
not be made to be a positive force in the 
business, for if the library is “practical” in 
the sense I have indicated, it must inevi- 
tably convince even the most skeptical that 
it deserves a not inconsiderable place in the 
modern business organization. 

In the first place, the librarian should be 
in close touch with each department and 
each branch of the organization. Best re- 
sults may perhaps be secured if one suitable 
employe in each department be designated 
to co-operate with the librarian, the employe 
designated being held strictly responsible 
for the satisfactory performance of his duty. 
Possibly it would be more feasible for the 
department heads themselves to constitute 
a committee for the guidance of the libra- 
rian. The most practicable method of giv- 
ing the librarian the necessary advice and 
assistance will, of course, vary according to 
the complexity of the organization. How- 
ever, I must warn against the adoption of 
any method which results in a division of 
responsibility or deludes the librarian into 
the belief that the ultimate responsibility 
rests on other hands. 

Much of the library material will be se- 
cured at the direct request of officers or em- 
ployes, and this material, when secured, will 
naturally be passed on to the person re- 
questing it. But there is also much valu- 
able information secured without individual 
selicitation, while books secured by special 
request often contain information of interest 
to others besides the person requesting 
them. An important function of the libra- 
rian is to see that all information of interest 
reaches all the persons interested. By the 
proper exercise of this function the library 
will exert an invaluable positive influence. 
Every officer of the organization should feel 
that the library staff are assiduously watch- 
ing the book market for material of interest 
to every department of the business, and 
every employe should feel that he can rely 
on the librarian to call his attention to all 
information received by the library pertain- 
ing to his special duties. 

This process should even be carried a 


step farther. Inasmuch as the librarian can- 
not know positively exactly what persons 
would be interested in the information re- 
ceived, and since there will be numerous 
general and educational books of general in- 
terest, some method must be provided by 
which all employes (or as many employes 
as desired) may be advised of the accessions 
to the library. This may be done by a 
periodical (e. g., monthly) circulation of a 
list showing the accessions during the 
period covered, possibly classified by sub- 
ject, while in many cases the importance 
of a book may justify the inclusion of a brief 
digest. 


Lastly, the library staff must be prepared 
to assist and advise employes at all times, 
while the employe must not hesitate to 
avail himself of the advice and assistance 
of the librarian. In matters of research and 
investigation, for instance, the librarian can 
relieve the employe of much wasted effort 
in fruitless search. Moreover, the library 
should consciously and unconsciously invite 
the employe to take advantage of the facili- 
ties offered. To this end the library should 
be sufficiently spacious, to allow sufficient 
tables and chairs for the accommodation of 
employes using it, while both the stacks and 
the reading tables should be arranged so as 
to give the proper light effects. 


* * K 


These, then, are my suggestions. Owing 
to the impossibility of making general rules 
to govern the special and varying charac- 
teristics and conditions of specific cases, 
such suggestions are necessarily elementary 
and superficial. Moreover, whatever merit 
they possess is solely due to the fact that 
they represent the: viewpoint, noi of the 
trained librarian, but of the layman, for it 
is the viewpoint of the layman which must 
dominate the conduct of the business li- 
brary. Since in the final analysis the libra- 
rian must bear the responsibility for the 
success or the failure of the library as a 
business proposition, it is obviously essen- 
tial that the librarian should possess an open 
mind and should be able to adapt himself 
to the specia) conditions imposed upon him. 
He should diligently study the special needs 
of the particular business and the special 
needs of the employe. <A desire and an 
effort to meet these special needs should 
dominate and control his every action. The 
consideration of standard library practice 
should be subordinated; standard library 
practice should merely guide “special library 
practice” into the proper channels. If a 
business library fails to meet adequately 
the special needs for which it was created, 
it is impractical, no matter how technically 
perfect it may be. On the other hand, how- 
ever, if by intelligent study, guided by com- 
mon sense, these special needs are fully met 
in some such way as I have suggested, then 
the library is not only practical, but is a 
positive and indispensable asset to the 
business. 
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The Library as an Efficiency Tool 


By D.C. Buell, Director, Railway Educational Bureau, Omaha, Neb. 





The invitation to prepare a paper to be 
read before the convention of the Special 
libraries association was an honor which 
was received by the writer with great 
pleasure. 

It is only fair to this association to state 
at the outset that the writer is merely a 
practical railroad man, with little or no 
knowledge of library work or methods. How- 
ever, the use of a library as an efficiency 
tool in railroading as worked out under prac- 
tical conditions may, it is hoped, be of some 
interest to the members of this association. 

In the educational work organized on the 
Harriman lines, the library has become an 
efficiency tool through the necessities of the 
problems that had to be met, not because of 
a predetermined effort to use a library as 
such a tool. 

Some six years ago, the late Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, who was one of the closest stu- 
dents of railroading the world has yet pro- 
duced, called the attention of his executive 
officers to the’ fact that the railroads were 
not giving proper attention to the develop- 
ment of their employes. There was no as- 


surance that there would be men in the. 


ranks at all times who could be promoted 
to fill vacancies as they occurred. 

It was Mr. Harriman’s desire that some 
plan be formulated whereby there would be 
an opportunity for railroad employes to in- 
crease their knowledge and efficiency and 
fit themselves to assume greater responsi- 
bility. It was his wish that the plan evolved 
would present this opportunity to every em- 
ploye equally, no matter what his position 
might be or where he might be located. 

The writer was called on to work out some 
practical scheme for accomplishing the de- 
sired results. The Railway educational bu- 
reau, which has been established for the 
past six years, and is in successful opera- 
tion on between forty and fifty thousand 
miles of line, is the outcome of the matter. 

In the preliminary study of such a prob- 
lem a number of difficulties are discovered. 

First: Railroad employes are scattered 
over a very wide territory. At terminals, 
there are large groups of men, whereas in 
the so-called one-man stations along the 
line, the individual must be considered and 
dealt with. 

Second: In proportion to the needs, there 
is a regrettable scarcity of practical railroad 
information in printed form. For years 
many of the branches of railroading have 
been conducted more or less by unwritten 
laws, handed down from man to inan and 
only learned through practical experience. 


Third: Railroading covers such a wide 
field of varied activities as to make the 
problem of furnishing information for all 
classes of employes a very complicated one. 

To interest the rank and file of employes 
in increasing their knowledge and efficiency 
certain fundamental governing principles 
are indicated. 

First: The scheme must be absolutely 
fair for all. There should be the same op- 
portunity for the section man at some desert 
station, as for the clerk in the president's 
office. 

Second: The scheme must be co-opera- 
tive. That is, while the company benefits 
from the increased efficiency of the man, 
the man must likewise be benefited as a 
result of his studies. 

Third: The opportunity must be pre- 
sented in such a way that it will appeal to 
the men. It must not be compulsory upon 
them to take up the work, but the work must 
be so attractively presented as to compel 
their respect and attention, if results are to 
be obtained. 

After a very careful analysis of the entire 
situation, it was determined that the only 
practical and economical method of handling 
educational work for the vast number of em- 
ployes on a large railway system in accord- 
ance with the difficulties and fundamental 
principles outlined above, was by a modifica- . 
tion of existing correspondence school meth- 
ods, and the Educational bureau work on the 
Harriman lines was so organized. 

Fundamentally, the scheme is as follows: 

Existing books, instructions and educa- 
tional matter, supplemented as necessary by 
specially written instructional pamphlets, 
are used as lessons on the multitude of sub- 
jects embraced in the term “railroading.” 

Each lesson when sent to a student is 
accompanied by a set of examination ques- 
tions covering the main features of the sub- 
ject matter of the text. 

Students taking advantage of the service 
of the Educational bureau are furnished the 
first lessons or texts covering instruction on 
the subjects on which they wish informa- 
tion. They study the first lesson received, 
answer the. examination questions, send 
their answers to the bureau for correction, 
and as each set of answers is corrected and 
returned to the student, additional work is 
sent him. 

There is no prescribed course of study, 
nor are there technical rules governing the 
method in which instruction will be fur- 
nished. The bureau is so organized that 
personal attention can be given students. 
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Each case is analyzed and instruction is 
furnished which will give the student the 
maximum of information possible for him 
to absorb with a minimum amount of effort. 

It was fully realized before the organiza- 
tion of the bureau that the greatest amount 
of labor in connection with the plan would 
be to obtain proper instructional texts. 

A careful canvass of available text books 
issued by commercial publishing concerns 
developed the fact that very few of such 
texts were of use for home study purposes, 
as far at least as the railway educational 
field was concerned. The only other source of 
supply was in the publications of other cor- 
respondence schools. It was found that the 
instruction papers of a few of these concerns 
could be used to good advantage in the work 
being undertaken, and arrangements were 
made with several of them for the use of 
certain of their instructional matter, but 
when all of the available instructional mat- 
ter from different sources had been col- 
lected, the percentages of the railway in- 
structional field covered was very small. As 
a result, it became necessary, even before 
the bureau was announced to employes, to 
begin the preparation of a large number of 
special instruction texts for use in connec- 
tion with this work. 

The method of preparing such texts will 
no doubt be of interest to this association. 
Consider a typical case—that of instruc- 
tions for trackmen, such men, for instance, 
as section laborers, section foremen, and 
others engaged in maintenance work. The 
bureau prepared an outline of the subjects 
that should be covered by such a course of 
instruction. This outline was handed to the 
chief operating officer of the railroad. From 
his knowledge of his men he assigned each 
of the subjects covered by the outline to 
the particular official of the road best quali- 
fied to furnish practical information on the 
subject indicated. These men were in- 
structed to prepare as thorough and com- 
plete an article on the subject as possible, 
and to be ready to report at headquarters 
with this article on a specified date. All of 
these officials then met at the bureau head- 
quarters, and each paper was read, discussed 
and criticised. The original writer then re- 
vised his manuscript in accordance with 
the corrections and suggestions made, and 
forwarded the revised manuscript to the 
bureau. 

It can be readily seen that with such a 
set of manuscripts, all of the facts pertinent 
to the subject in hand were placed before 
the director of the bureau in practical 
form, although not always in good English, 
nor in shape to be used for home study. It 
then became the duty of those connected 
with the bureau to revise and edit these 
facts and put them into proper form to be 
used for home study purposes. This work 
being accomplished, the information was 
subdivided into instructional units of proper 
size, and set up in galley form by the printer. 


Galley proofs were then submitted to all 
concerned for final criticism and correction, 
and not until such final criticism and cor- 
rection had been made were the lesson 
papers issued. 

It can be readily understood from the fore- 
going why the lesson papers issued by the 
Railway educational bureau are conceded 
to contain the best practical railroad in- 
formation along the lines covered that has 
so far been published. 

It was not the desire nor the intention of 
those in charge of this work to duplicate 
instructional matter that was already avail- 
able. It was found that students who took 
up the work and made satisfactory progress 
during the early stages of their study would 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of how to 
study and a sufficient insight into funda- 
mental principles covering the work before 
them so that more advanced parts of the 
various courses could be studied from such 
books on the subject as were available. For 
this reason, a very carefully selected library 
of railway literature was slowly gathered 
together at the bureau headquarters. This 
library is not a large one, but each book 
that is put on the shelves is placed there 
to serve a certain, definite purpose in this 
scheme of providing instruction for prac- 
tical railroad men. 

As a definite example of the use of this 
library: There is a demand from employes 
in certain railway departments for instruc- 
tion on gas engines. The Railway educa- 
tional bureau furnishes a series of lessons 
on this important subject. The instruction 
in these lessons, however, is confined to gas 
engines for pumping stations, signal charg- 
ing stations, railway track motor cars, sta- 
tionary gas engines, such as are used in 
shop plants, and to the gas engine of the 
McKeen motor car. Should the student who 
finishes the instruction regularly furnished 
by the bureau on this subject desire in- 
formation on automobile engines, engines 
using waste gases of blast furnaces, or any 
other type of engine not regularly covered 
by the lessons of the bureau, there is a 
carefully selected list of books in the library 
which can be furnished the student for such 
special study as he may require. Thus the 
one man who must have special service re- 
ceives it, but the other ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred who do not require it are not 
burdened with the necessity of studying 
subjects foreign to their practical work. 

This does not mean that the bureau tries 
to make specialists of its students. On the 
other hand, one of the fundamental desires 
of the bureau is to broaden its students as 
much as possible; to give every employe 
that broad, general knowledge of the whole 
railroad problem which so few are ordinar- 
ily able to obtain. For this purpose, the em- 
ploye in the shop is encouraged to study 
matters relating to operation, so that he 
will learn, not only how to repair the en- 
gine when it comes to the shop, but how it 
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is used while it is out on the road in the 
hands of the operating department. 

The clerk in the accounting department 
can readily learn the routine of his particu- 
lar desk, but he ordinarily deals with figures 
representing processes with which he is en- 
tirely unfamiliar. Such men are urged to 
take up and study lessons on station work, 
traffic, operation, etc., so that they will know 
what the figures they are working with rep- 
resent, and so cease to be mere automatons 
in their daily work. 

A special feature of the use of the library 
in connection with the Educational bureau 
has been that many men who are not in- 
terested in correspondence study methods 
find in the library a source of information 
which is of great value to them. Busy offi- 
cials call for books on various subjects. The 
older men in the service ask for something 
to read along the line of their work, but 
state that they do not care to answer lesson 
papers as the younger men do. The differ- 
ent departments having special problems to 
meet find the library of value in placing be- 
fore them information desired. 

The organization of the Railway educa- 
tional bureau, forming as it does a headquar- 
ters for the collection and dissemination of 
information, makes possible the general use 
of the large number of books privately 
owned by the officers of the railroad. No 
attempt is made to include in the library 
of the bureau all of the proceedings of the 
various engineering societies, nor all of the 
technical books dealing with the different 
phases of railroad work. A file of the pro- 
ceedings of the different mechanical socie- 
ties is available in the office of the superin- 
tendent of motive power, of the different 
engineering societies, in the office of the 
chief engineer, etc. Almost without excep- 
tion, if information is required that is not 
covered by the books contained in the 
Bureau library, it can be found on the 
shelves of some one of the officials in the 
headquarters building. 

There is one other particularly interesting 
development in connection with the use of 
the Bureau library. It has been found in 
many cases that a man tires of the routine 
of study from lesson texts. It has been 
found desirable and helpful in many cases 
after a man has studied eight or ten lessons 
in the regular routine, to send him a book 
from the library covering the ground he has 
been over. He not only reads such a book 
with interest as a change from routine les- 
sons, but it allows him to get a different 
viewpoint of the subject, forms what in 
school might be called a review of the les- 
sons already covered, and leaves the man 
in a receptive mood for further lessons 
which are furnished according to the usual 
routine. 

While all of this educational service was 
available without charge to employes of the 
lines conducting the bureau during the first 
four years of its operation, the success of 


the plan made it evident that it would be 
wise to insure its permanency by making it 
self-supporting. Four years’ experience, with 
the cost of operation known, proved that 
correspondence instruction of the most 
thorough and complete sort could be pro- 
vided at the nominal cost of a dollar per 
month when the work was conducted for the 
benefit of the men rather than on the usual 
get-rich-quick plan of some existing corre- 
spondence schools. 

While those familiar with the methods of 
other schools were skeptical of the possibil- 
ity of the Railway educational bureau giving 
its service at this merely nominal rate when 
other schools were charging five to ten 
times that amount for instruction, neverthe- 
less, the plan was put into effect on the dol- 
lar-a-month basis in July, 1913. Results dur- 
ing the past two years have proved the cor- 
rectness of the original cost figures and have 
also demonstrated that employes take a 
much greater interest in the work, study 
better, and seem better satisfied with the 
service when they pay this nominal sum 
than when it was offered to them free of 
charge. 

The result of having such instructional 
matter available in the form of texts, li- 
brary books, etc., has been plainly indicated 
on the lines where the bureau has been in 
service. Countless men have been aided, 
and numerous promotions have been ob- 
tained as a result of the studying done with 
this bureau. It has been proven that the 
operation of the Railway educational bureau 
has resulted in increased efficiency and bet- 
ter and safer service. 

The fact that the establishment of this 
bureau has provided a place where employes 
could go for information, where practical 
men could aid them with their problems, 
and advise them what to do and how to do 
it, and so aid them to come nearer to a 
realization of their ambition, has been one 
of the most important features of the work. 

Another important fact that the organiza- 
tion of this bureau has brought out during 
its years of existence is the crying need for 
practical instructional matter that can be 
made available through our libraries. If the 
writer may be so bold as to make the sug- 
gestion, it seems that this association 
should go on record concerning the present 
difficulty of finding books that meet the 
need of the practical worker. The experi- 
ence of the writer has been that the prac- 
tical man who knows how things should be 
done is seldom able to state his knowledge 
in logical order or in good English; whereas, 
it seems an unfortunate and regrettable fact 
that in many cases those who find it easy to 
write a book are apparently in possession 
of but a meager supply of facts about which 
to write. 

It is believed that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the demand for reliable, 
practical information will call forth an edi- 
torial clearing-house, where the ideas of the 
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practical man can be whipped into shape by 
the experienced writer, with the result that 
the library will become a much more effi- 
cient tool in every department of practical 
work. 

This association, by a process of selec- 
tion and elimination, has it in its power to 
aid those who are ambitious and want to 
study, to obtain information that will be 
helpful to them at the least expense of time 
wasted in wading through matter that is in- 
correct or irrelevant. This association has 
it in its power by its concerted action to 
force the man who is facile with his pen, to 
co-ordinate with the practical worker who 
has the knowledge, but cannot put it in book 
form. This association by refusing to put 
on its shelves books that contain only half- 
facts and ungrounded theories can force the 
writers of such books to a more painstak- 
ing collection and preparation of data. 

Finally, what is the need for special libra- 
ries? Why should this association urge the 
preparation of better and more practical 


texts? Why should such texts be made 
more accessible to the officials and workers 
of our American industries? A recent edi- 
torial in the Railway age gazette closes with 
the following paragraph, which answers the 
above questions: “Every once in a while 
you hear a man say that he ‘hasn’t time’ to 
read the literature of his profession. In 99 
cases out of 100 such a man will never be 
promoted to a high position, and if he is, 
will make a failure in it. It is not a coinci- 
dence that as a class the presidents of the 
railways are the hardest and broadest stu- 
dents in the business, because in most cases 
those who are presidents owe their promo- 
tions to the fact that they early learned the 
necessity of adding to the knowledge de- 
rived from their own comparatively narrow 
experience, the knowledge of the experience 
of others that can be gained only by broad 
reading and study. They do not study be- 
cause they are presidents; but they are 
presidents largely because they have 
studied!” 
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